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he never for instance felt at home with Blucher.
A little book,1 published already in 1807, the
year of Tilsit, praises Frederick William as one
of the most humane kings that ever lived but
declares that the endeavour to do everything
through love prevents him from taking decisive
measures. He is like a physician operating for can-
cer who throws away the knife because of the cries
of the patient: " Then the poison eats in and all at
once the whole body is affected. So with the
Prussian state." The same writer speaks of
the King's "too moral" point of view, of his
inability to decide quickly, of his wish always to
hold consultations. Then follows a surprising
conclus'on: "He is the direct opposite of a tyrant
and ought to be King of England. Then there
would be peace in the world!"

At a critical moment in the campa'gn of 1806
Frederick William was warned by old Countess
Voss that he really ought to know more about
the movements of the enemy, and his answer was
wholly characteristic: to gain such knowledge one
would have to employ spies, and with such people
he,would have nothing to do; they were good
enough for a Napoleon! In his own account of
the battle of Auerstadt2 the King declares that
the enemy's numbers and whereabouts were
unknown, but naively admits " although probably
the enemy had pretty correct previous informa-
tion of our approach and of our strength."
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